INTRODUCTION 



General 

1 . We were asked in March 1982 to consider and advise on the need for specific 
controls over the composition and labelling of mince. The review was to cover all 
types of raw minced meat including frozen mince and the Committee was asked 
to pay particular attention to the fat content and description of the product. 



Representations 

2. We received representations from 28 interested parties. These are listed in 
Appendix 1. 



Reasons for the review 

3 . There is a growing awareness of variations in the composition and description 
of mince. Attention has focussed principally on the fat content of the product, 
and in the absence of specific statutory controls attempts have been made to 
establish a maximum level of fat content. These have met with only partial 
success. On the one hand a voluntary code of practice proposed by the Meat and 
Livestock Commission (MLC) failed to win the support of all those engaged in 
the production and sale of mince, while on the other the recommendation by 
enforcement authorities that a maximum fat content of 25% would be an 
appropriate standard has not always been accepted by the Courts. 

4. In addition to the question of fat content, concern has been expressed in some 
quarters about the description of mince, particularly where different species of 
meat and offal are present in the product, and also about the use of ingredients 
such as water, non-meat proteins, preservatives and other additives. 

5. This review has therefore provided an opportunity to examine these points 
and to consider whether there are sufficient grounds to warrant specific controls 
over the composition and labelling of mince or whether, as the meat traders have 
argued, the matter should be left to market forces and to the general provisions of 
the Trade Descriptions Act 1968 1 , the Food and Drugs Acts 2 and the Food 
Labelling Regulations 1980 (as amended) 3 . 



1. Trade Descriptions Act 1968 C29. 

2. Food and Drugs Act 1955; 4 Eliz. 2C16. 

Food and Drugs (Scotland) Act 1956; 4 + 5 Eliz, 2C30. 

Food and Drugs Act (Northern Ireland) 1958; C27 (NI). 

3. England and Wales SI 1980 No 1849 as amended by SI 1982 No 1700 and SI 1982 No 1727. 
Scotland SI 1981 No 137 (S20) as amended by SI 1982 No 1779 (S192). 

Northern Ireland SR (NI) 1981 No 305 as amended by SR (NI) 1982 No 398, 
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IMPORTANCE OF MINCE 



6. According to evidence submitted by the MLC, approximately £148m was 
spent in 1982 on beef bought at retail level in the form of mince for immediate 
use. In addition a further £63m was spent on mince bought in fresh or frozen 
form for short or longer term freezer storage. Mince represents about 17% of 
consumers’ total expenditure on raw beef and about 25% of the total weight 
bought. 4 

7. Mince is generally prepared from cheaper cuts of meat and from the 
trimmings which result from the preparation of meat for sale. It is therefore 
relatively inexpensive, although mince prepared from the leaner, more valuable 
parts of the carcase generally commands a higher price. It is, however, difficult to 
make generalisations about the price of the product since evidence from 
representations showed that there was not always a relationship between quality 
and price. 

8. Sales of mince are important to the retailer and many butchers enjoy a 
significant and regular trade. Specific information about the volume of trade 
through different types of retail outlet is not available, but a survey conducted by 
the MLC on sales of beef, including mince, indicated that during the first half of 
1982 specialist butchers accounted for about 62% of beef sales, by weight, 
compared with 24% sold in supermarkets. Not all mince is produced on the shop 
premises. As much as 20% is thought to be prepared centrally for distribution to 
retail and other outlets. We understand that a small amount of mince may be 
imported but we were unable to find any evidence of the scale of these imports. 

9. It has been suggested that there are regional variations in consumer preference 
for mince, particularly in terms of fat content. Apart from Scotland, where the 
results of surveys indicate a lower average fat content than elsewhere in Great 
Britain, we were presented with no evidence of regional variations in taste. 



CURRENT LEGISLATION 
United Kingdom legislation 

10. There are no specific statutory controls over the composition and labelling of 
fresh or frozen mince, but the product is subject to the general provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Acts. In particular Section 1 of the 1955 Act prohibits the 
addition of any substance to food, or the abstraction of any constituent from 
food, so as to render the food injurious to health. Section 2 makes it an offence to 
sell to the prejudice of the purchaser food which is not of the nature, substance or 
quality demanded, and Section 6 prohibits the use of a label or advertisement 
which falsely describes a food or misleads as to its nature, substance or quality. 
There are also provisions in Section 8 which make it an offence to sell food unfit 
for human consumption. The application of a false trade description is 
prohibited by Section 1 of the Trade Descriptions Act 1968. 



4. Source: Consumer Panel Research Data from AGB Limited. 
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11. Mince is subject to the 1980 Food Labelling Regulations, which came fully 
into force on 1 January 1983. Regulation 8 requires that where there is no name 
prescribed by law for a product and no customary name is used, the name of the 
food must be sufficiently precise to inform a purchaser of the true nature of the 
food and to enable it to be distinguished from products with which it could be 
confused. In the case of mince there is no name prescribed by law, but it is 
possible that the term “mince” itself might be regarded as customary in some 
parts of the country. Regulation 1 1 requires the name of the food to include or be 
accompanied by an indication of any physical condition or treatment where the 
omission of such information could mislead the purchaser. Prepacked mince 
containing added ingredients must carry a list of ingredients on the label. Non- 
prepacked mince must at present carry the names of certain categories of 
additives which it contains, on the label or on a ticket or notice in immediate 
proximity to the food. We return to the matter of naming ingredients in mince in 
paragraph 46. 

12. The use of certain additives in mince is also controlled. Preservatives and 
colours are effectively prohibited by the Preservatives in Food Regulations 1979 5 
and the Colouring Matter in Food Regulations 1973 6 . The addition of ascorbic 
acid, erythorbic acid, nicotinic acid and nicotinamide and their salts is also 
prohibited under the terms of the Meat (Treatment) Regulations 1964 7 on the 
grounds that the use of these substances could deceive the purchaser as to the 
freshness of the meat, and could in some cases mask its deterioration. 

13. The current legislation on composition and labelling of meat products does 
not cover fresh mince, but for canned meat products described as “savoury 
mince” the Canned Meat Product Regulations 1967 (as amended) 8 prescribe a 
minimum meat content of 85%, of which not less than 60% must be lean. Meat is 
defined in these Regulations as “the flesh, including fat, and the skin, rind, gristle 
and sinew in amounts naturally associated with the flesh used, of any animal or 
bird which is normally used for human consumption and includes cured meat, 
permitted offal, tails, feet, sweetbreads and tripe, but does not include fish”. We 
understand that this definition is sometimes quoted by meat traders as a 
justification for including permitted offal in fresh mince. 

14. Proposals for new Meat Products and Spreadable Fish Products 
Regulations were issued in July and September 198 1 following publication of our 



5. England and Wales SI 1979 No 752. 

Scotland SI 1979 No 1073. 

Northern Ireland SR (NI) 1980 No 28. 

6. England and Wales SI 1973 No 1340. 

Scotland SI 1973 No 1310. 

Northern Ireland SR (NI) 1973 No 466. 

7. England and Wales SI 1964 No 19. 

Scotland SI 1964 No 44. 

Northern Ireland SI 1964 No 6. 

8. England and Wales SI 1967 No 861 as amended by SI 1968 No 2046. 

Scotland SI 1967 No 1079 (S87) as amended by SI 1969 No 326 (S27). 

Northern Ireland SR and 0 (NI) 1967 No 157 as amended by SR and 0 (NI) 1968 No 282. 
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1980 Report on Meat Products 9 . We understand that these proposals have been 
revised in the light of representations and will be issued for a further round of 
consultations before they are finally laid before Parliament. While they are not 
intended to control fresh meat, including mince, sold as such, the revised 
proposals would have an impact on the labelling of mince containing added 
ingredients, including water. 

Legislation in other countries 

15. In the course of our review we have taken note of the controls over the 
composition and labelling of mince which have been adopted by other EC 
member countries and in Scandinavia, the USA, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand. The majority of countries examined had some form of control relating 
specifically to the composition and labelling of mince. 

16. Control is generally by means of legislation. In France, however, controls on 
beef mince are laid down by codes of practice and we understand that these are 
likely to be supplemented shortly by a further code of practice on the 
composition of mixed meat mince. An industry code of practice has also recently 
been introduced in Australia. 

17. There is little uniformity between the standards and descriptions prescribed 
by other countries, but most appear to link the name of the food to a specific 
species or combination of meat, or require the name to give an accurate 
indication of the composition of the product. Denmark requires that the name of 
any mince made from a mixture of meats must carry a declaration of the quantity 
of each species of meat present and there is a similar requirement in the 
Netherlands. 

18. The name of the food is also often linked to a maximum fat content. A 
maximum fat content standard for “lean mince” is set by New Zealand (15%), by 
Canada (17%) and by the Netherlands (20%). An overall maximum fat content is 
set by France (20%), Norway (25%), Canada, New Zealand and the USA (all 
30%) and the Netherlands (35%). There have apparently been attempts in the 
USA tp lower the maximum fat content through the Courts, but these have so far 
been unsuccessful. The overall maximum in West Germany varies depending on 
whether the meat is beef (20%) or pork (35%) or a mixture of the two (30%). In 
addition Denmark, France and New Zealand require a declaration on the label 
of the quantity of fat. 

19. The approach to the addition of other substances to mince varies from 
country to country but most permit the addition of salt and some also permit the 
addition of one or more of the following ingredients: smoke flavour, spices, 
sugar, citric acid, ascorbic acid and other approved additives. In France these 
additives are limited to an overall 3%. Norway also permits up to 5% iced water. 
The use of other substances such as vegetable proteins is not dealt with 
specifically in these countries, but it is apparent from the structure of their 
legislation that mince containing added substances is likely to be regarded and 
regulated as a meat product. 



9. FSC Report on Meat Products FSC/REP/72, HMSO 1980. 
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THE NEED FOR CONTROLS 

20, Many of the representations we received from enforcement authorities 
contained analytical data on the fat content of mince. These revealed average fat 
contents of between 1 5% and 20% with slightly lower figures for Scotland. The 
amount of fat found in different samples varied quite considerably and this is 
demonstrated in Table 1 . The representations have also pointed to a wide variety 
of terms used to describe mince, coupled with wide variations in the price of the 
product. However, it would appear from the data at our disposal that there is no 
correlation between fat content, price and the qualitative terms used to describe 
the product. 

Table 1: Fat Content of Mince 

(a) England and Wales (1979-1982) 



Year 


Percentage Fat Content 


Total 

Number of 
Samples 


0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20-25 


25-30 


30-35 


35 + 


1979 


— 


4 


10 


25 


34 


8 


4 





85 


1980 


2 


16 


55 


109 


103 


37 


15 


3 


340 


1981 


5 


60 


149 


203 


163 


55 


19 


9 


663 


1982 


2 


62 


111 


121 


106 


36 


10 


2 


450 


1979-82 


9 


142 


325 


458 


406 


136 


48 


14 


1538 



(b) Scotland (1977-1982) 



Year 


Percentage Fat Content 


Total 

Number of 
Samples 


0-5 


5-10 


10-15 


15-20 


20-25 


25-30 


30-35 


35 + 


1977 


2 


14 


60 


19 


13 


1 


— 


— 


109 


1978 


— 


18 


51 


38 


16 


12 


1 


2 


138 


1979 


— 


36 


66 


65 


21 


6 


2 


— 


196 


1980 


3 


54 


124 


77 


34 


21 


3 


1 


317 


1981 


3 


38 


90 


74 


24 


5 


5 


3 


242 


1982 


1 


18 


39 


19 


11 


3 


- 


1 


92 


1977-82 


9 


178 


430 


292 


119 


48 


11 


7 


1094 



Source: Survey conducted by the Local Authorities Co-ordinating Body on Trading Standards. 



21 . It was drawn to our attention that mince described as being composed of a 
single species of meat had been found on occasion to contain other species of 
meat and offal. We understand that as a result of recent advances in analytical 
techniques it is now much easier to make positive identification of different 
species, but apart from the results of a small survey carried out in Scotland, to 
which we refer in paragraph 31, we received no quantitative evidence of the 
extent of adulteration, or of the relative proportions of other species found. We 
were aware that it is commonly claimed that the presence of other species of meat 
in mince described as being of a single species is the result of residual meat in the 
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mincer being carried over into the next batch. Experiments carried out at our 
request by the Meat Research Institute indicated that although the carry-over of 
meat from a mincer uncleaned after use for another species of meat might give 
rise to a significant level of adulteration if only a small quantity of meat has 
passed through, this could easily be avoided by cleaning the mincer between 
batches of different species. 

22. In the light of the analytical results the enforcement authorities argue that 
there should be specific controls over the composition and labelling of mince in 
order to give the purchaser greater assurance of the quality of the product and 
more reliable information about its content. The meat traders, on the other hand, 
are of the opinion that there is no need for such controls and that the customer is 
perfectly able to judge value for money. They suggest that the customer can 
assess the fat content of mince by its physical appearance and that since the 
preparation of some dishes calls for a fattier mince than others, there is a demand 
for the higher fat content products. The traders also point out that in view of 
inherent variations in the fat content of different cuts and species of meat, and the 
high cost of installing and operating equipment capable of determining 
accurately the fat content of mince, the introduction of strict compositional 
standards for the product would impose a heavy burden on butchers and other 
retailers, possibly resulting in price increases, and would also restrict consumer 
choice. 

23 . In considering the arguments for and against controls we took into account 
the views expressed by consumers in a survey conducted by NOP Market 
Research Ltd. for the Consumers’ Association 10 . The initial responses to general 
questioning on the quality of mince disclosed a high level of satisfaction, but on 
further probing, without prompting, nearly a third of those questioned expressed 
dissatisfaction with one or other aspect of the product’s composition and 
labelling. Fat content was the main area of dissatisfaction expressed by these 
respondents and perceptions of fat content were low by comparison with actual 
levels disclosed through analysis. When questioned about the composition of 
mince about half of the respondents thought that it contained ingredients other 
than lean meat, such as additives, water, soya and bone. Enquiries about 
labelling indicated that people’s understanding of the word “mince” varied. To 
some the term meant minced meat from one or more species of animal, while to 
others it meant minced beef. When asked to rank four statements in order of 
importance, many respondents felt it most important that the label should state 
what type of meat the mince contained and nearly one third favoured a statutory 
maximum limit to the amount of fat present. 

24. Whilst recognizing the limitations of a survey of this nature, we feel that it 
does nevertheless give an important insight into the consumer’s perception of the 
product. Taking this information into account, together with the representations 
made by enforcement authorities and meat traders, we concluded unanimously 



10. The survey was carried out amongst women aged 15 and over using a quota sample during one 
week in April 1982 at 180 sampling points. 1,005 women were interviewed, of whom 755 claimed 
to buy mince. The survey data was weighted so as to be representative of all adults in Great 
Britain. 
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that there was a need to introduce specific controls over the composition and 
labelling of mince. Not only would this provide the purchaser with consistent 
information about the quality and content of the product, but also it would help 
remove the disagreement between enforcement authorities and traders, which 
has been pursued in the Courts, on the question of maximum fat content. 
Further, we believe that it is in the interests of producers to have a degree of 
certainty to help them determine that their products comply with the law and we 
consider that mandatory labelling requirements would be an aid to fair 
competition. We recommend, therefore, that there should be specific controls 
over the composition and labelling of mince. 



THE FORM OF FUTURE CONTROLS 

25. We considered whether control could most effectively be achieved through a 
voluntary code of practice or through legislation. 

26. As pointed out in paragraph 3 an attempt has already been made to 
introduce a code of practice for mince. A code was drafted by the MLC in 1978 
and formed the basis of discussions with the meat trade, retailers and 
enforcement authorities. It sought to establish three categories of mince based on 
bands of fat content and, as well as containing guidelines for the preparation of 
mince and the control of its fat content, it also prescribed methods of sampling 
and analysis. Although the proposed code appears to have been well received in 
some quarters, it failed to win the support of all the various interests involved. 
There is no evidence that a renewed attempt to introduce a code of practice would 
enjoy a greater measure of success. 

27. Statutory controls, on the other hand, are unequivocal and in our opinion 
represent a more reliable approach to the establishment of common standards of 
composition and labelling. We recommend, therefore, that the composition and 
labelling of mince should be brought under specific statutory provisions. 

28. Although attempts have been made to persuade the Courts to adopt a 
specific compositional standard for mince in terms of a maximum level of fat 
content, we do not consider that this approach should be adopted in the 
legislation which we have recommended. Some representations from Scottish 
interests called for a maximum fat content of 20% for a product described as 
“mince”, but it is clear from other representations which we have received that 
there is a demand for mince of varying quality and price. Provided that the 
product is labelled in a manner which informs the consumer we would not wish to 
see consumer choice limited by the imposition of statutory restrictions on the 
composition of the product. Therefore in common with our recommendations in 
respect of other foodstuffs, particularly meat products, we consider that 
statutory controls over mince should concentrate on establishing informative 
labelling rather than rigid compositional standards. We recommend accordingly. 
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COMPOSITION AND LABELLING 



Name of the food 



29. It was clear from the representations we received that mince is sold under a 
great variety of names. The following list, which is by no means exhaustive, gives 
some idea of the names commonly used by butchers and other retailers: 



Beef Mince 
Beef Steak Mince 
Chuck, Minced 
Economince 
Economy Beef Mince 
English Mince 
English Minced Beef 
Ground Beef 

Home Produced Beef Mince for Stewing 

Home Produced Minced Beef 

Home Produced Special Minced Beef 

Lean Mince 

Lean Minced Beef 

Mince 



Minced Beef 

Minced Beef with Low Fat 

Minced Meat 

Minced Scotch Beef 

Minced Steak 

Minced Stewing Beef 

Mincemeat 

Mince Meat 

Ordinary Mince 

Scotch Mince 

Shoulder Steak Mince 

Steak Mince 

Stewing Mince 



30. Not all these names inform the purchaser of the species of meat present, and 
although it might be argued that the term “mince” is a customary name under the 
1980 Food Labelling Regulations, the representations we have received indicate 
that its interpretation is by no means uniform. In paragraph 23 above we have 
referred to the results of the survey commissioned by the Consumers'’ 
Association. These revealed that 27% of respondents regarded the word “mince” 
as indicating minced meat of any species, spare meat or bits; 23% as beef, minced 
beef or chopped beef; and 18% as minced steak or minced stewing steak. Some 
respondents regarded the term as implying a good quality product, while others 
felt that it was poorer quality or made from cheap or tougher meat. 



31. It was represented to us that in Scotland the term “mince”, unqualified by 
the species of meat present, is the traditional name for a product consisting solely 
of minced beef and that this should be maintained, if necessary by specific 
statutory provision. While we received evidence in support of this, other 
representations suggested that it was not a universal expectation on the part of 
consumers in Scotland that mince should comprise only beef. We were also 
presented with the results of a small survey carried out to determine the incidence 
of meat other than beef in Scottish mince. The samples taken were variously 
described as “mince”, “steak mince”, “beef mince” and “lean mince”, yet almost 
half of them were found to contain meat other than beef. 



32. While we recognise that there are controls under the Food and Drugs Acts 
and the Trade Descriptions Act 1968 to deal with false descriptions, we consider 
that the purchaser should be informed of the species of meat or meats used in 
mince. We recommend, therefore, that this information should always appear in 
the name of the product. Furthermore, we regard as unhelpful to the purchaser 
the proliferation of names used to describe mince and we consider that there 
should be a common name prescribed by law for all mince, We recommend that 
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the name “X mince”, where X is the name of a specific species or mixture of 
meat, should be prescribed by law for all raw carcase meat which has been 
minced, ground or otherwise comminuted, but excluding that which has been 
mechanically recovered. For example, mince consisting solely of beef would be 
described as “beef mince”, and mince containing beef and pork would be 
described as “beef and pork mince”. 

Fat content 

33. As pointed out in paragraph 28 above, we do not wish to restrict consumer 
choice, and impose undue hardship on butchers and retailers, by recommending 
a maximum level of fat content for mince. Indeed a precise standard for fresh and 
frozen mince might lead to anomalies in respect of the proposed regulations , on 
meat products. For instance, a standard of, say, 25% for fresh or frozen mince 
would be considerably lower that the allowance under the proposed Meat 
Products and Spreadable Fish Products Regulations of up to 35% fat in minced 
meat which is cooked and sold in a can. Similarly, minced meat used in the 
preparation of burgers would be permitted to contain up to 35% fat. 

34. We are satisfied that there is a demand for mince at various levels of fat 
content and we recognise that the fat content of the meat used for mincing varies 
quite considerably. Nevertheless we consider that the purchaser should be better 
informed about this important aspect of the product since, as we have pointed 
out above, it would appear from the representations we received that there is no 
correlation between fat content and price and that it is not always easy for the 
purchaser to assess the amount of fat present by visual inspection. 

35. We concluded that all mince should bear an indication of its fat content. We 
dismissed the idea that there should be a declaration of lean meat as 
recommended for meat products in our recent Report on that subject, partly on 
the grounds that the purchaser would not necessarily appreciate the significance 
of such a declaration on what is essentially a whole meat product, but mainly 
because fat content is the central issue in the debate on the composition and 
labelling of mince. 

36. There are two broad approaches to fat content labelling: qualitative 
descriptions linked to prescribed standards, or quantitative declarations. The 
former was proposed in the draft code of practice discussed by the MLC, retailers 
and meat traders and would have established a maximum fat content of 1 8% for a 
product described as “Lean Mince”, 25% for “Mince” and 30% for “Economy 
Mince”. It was proposed that these standards should be based on the average fat 
content of three separate samples taken from different trays or packs for analysis 
by a prescribed method. Apart from our wish to avoid the imposition of rigid 
compositional standards, we concluded that this approach would give the 
purchaser no information about the proportion of fat in the product or the 
relative fat contents of the three categories. 

37. A quantitative declaration, on the other hand, would enable the purchaser to 
assess the fat content of the mince at a glance and would provide a means of 
comparing one product with another. It was represented to us, however, that 
since under the Food and Drugs Acts prosecutions may be taken on the basis of a 
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single sample, such a declaration would require of the producer a degree of 
precision in the assessment of the fat content of his product that would only be 
achieved by the installation of monitoring equipment. In view of the wide 
variations in the fat content of the meat used for mincing, a producer using the 
simple traditional method of visual inspection to assess the fat content of his 
mince would, in order to avoid prosecution, have to err on the side of caution in 
his declaration to such an extent that the declared fat content of the product 
might be significantly higher than its actual fat content. Taking these 
representations into account we concluded that to require a precise declaration 
of the fat content of mince would be impractical and would create significant 
problems for producers in terms of compliance with the Food and Drugs Acts. 

38. Although butchers could not be expected to make a precise statement of the 
fat content of their mince, we felt that they were capable of making a reasonably 
accurate assessment, since when producing sausages and certain other meat 
products they have to comply with specific compositional standards which are 
quite explicit as to the required levels of lean meat and fat in the product. We 
considered therefore whether the declaration of fat content in bands would offer 
a more flexible approach, but concluded that unless the bands were relatively 
narrow this might ultimately result in a polarisation of fat content levels with a 
consequent reduction in the range of mince available in terms both of fat content 
and price. We decided, on balance, that the best approach would be to require an 
indication of the fat content of mince by means of a quantitative declaration 
expressed in terms of “not more than X% fat” and we recommend accordingly. 
This would give the producer a wider measure of flexibility in his target level for 
fat content than would a requirement to declare the precise fat content of his 
mince. 



39. We further concluded that in the case of mince and possibly other food 
products the sampling provisions of the Food and Drugs Acts can be a hindrance 
to the development of more informative labelling by means of quantitative 
declarations. We recognise that any change would necessitate an amendment to 
the Acts. Whilst we are aware that the Government has ruled out any major 
changes to the Food and Drugs Acts for the time being, we consider that an 
overhaul of this legislation is overdue and we urge that it be given priority. 



Qualifying descriptions 

40. It would appear from the representations we received that in addition to the 
wide range of names for mince there is an extensive vocabulary of adjectives 
which are used, with the intention of indicating the quality of the product. The 
following are a selection of terms in common usage: “best”, “fine”, “pure”, 
“coarse”, “superior”, “very lean”, “extra lean”, “fresh” and “finest”. We see no 
reason for specific statutory controls over the use of these words, and in many 
cases where they describe the physical nature of the product they can be helpful to 
the purchaser. We discussed the use of the more subjective descriptions, such as 
“best”, “premium” and “fresh”, in our Second Report on Claims and 
Misleading Descriptions 11 . We pointed out that these terms may often be 



11. FSC Second Report on Claims and Misleading Descriptions FSC/REP/71, HMSO 1980. 
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superfluous in that they convey no useful information about the nature of the 
food, but attempt to imply some indefinable quality which other foods of a 
similar description do not have. We concluded that it would be difficult to ensure 
control of such adjectives and expressions through legislation and that instead an 
authoritative scheme of codes of practice would be the most appropriate form of 
control. We see no reason to depart from this recommendation in respect of 
mince. 

41. We also recommended in our Second Report on Claims and Misleading 
Descriptions that the Food and Drugs Act should be amended so as to give the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food (MAFF) direct responsibility for 
the elaboration of such codes. We stand by our earlier recommendations, and 
recognise that this is a further reason to amend the Food and Drugs Acts as we 
have recommended in paragraph 39. 

Use of offal 

42. Many representations drew attention to the practice of including offal, 
commonly heart, in mince. Some suggested that this should be prohibited. In 
Paragraph 179 of our 1980 Report on Meat Products we said: 

" Although fresh meat is outside the scope of our present remit and we do not 
therefore make any recommendation we can see the force of arguments which 
suggest that if offal were used in minced meat, the term ‘beef unqualified 
might in this instance be misleading and a description such as 'minced beef 
including beef offal' might be more appropriate. This is not consistent with 
our views concerning the use of offals in meat products, but the characteristics 
of fresh meat and of the meat in meat products are in many respects quite 
distinct. In particular, the criteria by which tissues are differentiated by the 
consumer cease to operate in comminuted products and it is the overall 
texture, flavour and appearance which determines acceptability. ” 

43. The representations we have received do not indicate any change in 
consumer attitudes towards offal in the period since our Report on Meat 
Products was published. There is every indication that the use of offal in mince is 
a customary practice and, provided the purchaser is informed of the presence of 
the material, we see no reason for a general prohibition. We recommend 
therefore, that if offal is used in mince the name of the product should be 
qualified by the words “containing offal”. Where desired the word “offal” could 
be replaced by the common name of the specific type or types of offal present. If 
the species of origin of the offal is different from that of the meat used, then this 
should be reflected in the name of the mince. For example, we envisage that 
minced beef and beef heart would be described either as “beef mince containing 
offal” or “beef mince containing heart”, and that minced lamb with minced beef 
heart would be described as “lamb mince containing beef heart”. 

44. In our 1973 Report on Offals in Meat Products 12 , we recommended that only 
certain types of offal should be permitted to be used in uncooked meat products. 



12. FSC Report on Offals in Meat Products FSC/REP/56, HMSO 1972. 
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A list of these “permitted offals” was given in Appendix 4 of the Report on Meat 
Products (and is reproduced in Appendix 2 of this Report) and formed the basis 
of the controls on the use of offals under the Ministry’s proposed Meat Products 
and Spreadable Fish Products Regulations. We recommended that other offals 
should be permitted to be used only in cooked meat products on the grounds 
either that there is some risk of bacteriological hazard or that they are not 
generally acceptable to the consumer. 

45. The use of offals in meat products is currently controlled by the Offals in 
Meat Products Order 1953 13 which prohibits the use of certain offals in uncooked 
open meat products. Mince containing offal does not fall within the definition of 
an open meat product, nor would it be a meat product for the purposes of the 
Ministry’s proposed Regulations on this subject. Although we have no evidence 
that offals other than those we recommended as “permitted” in our earlier 
Reports are being used in mince, we consider nevertheless that it would be in the 
best interests of the consumer to prohibit the use of these other offals. We 
recommend accordingly. 

Other ingredients and additives 

46. Some of the representations we have received have drawn attention to the use 
of water and vegetable proteins in mince. In our view, the purchaser could 
confuse such products with mince comprising meat alone, and we would 
therefore expect an indication of any added ingredient in the name of the food in 
accordance with Regulation 8 of the 1980 Food Labelling Regulations. In 
addition we understand that the proposed Meat Products and Spreadable Fish 
Products Regulations would require mince containing added water to carry, as 
part of the name of the food, a declaration of the percentage, by weight, of added 
water in the product. We regard these as important measures for informing the 
consumer. 

47. Our attention has also been drawn to the use of meat mechanically recovered 
from bones in products sold as mince. This material has neither the texture nor 
the appearance of minced meat and in defining the type of products to be covered 
by our recommended statutory name for mince (paragraph 32) we specifically 
excluded mechanically recovered meat. We recommend, therefore, that where 
mechanically recovered meat is used as an ingredient in mince its presence should 
be declared in the name of the product, and that it should not contain other than 
permitted offal. 

48. We have been advised that the Food Additives and Contaminants 
Committee (FACC) has considered the use of carbon monoxide as a surface 
treatment of raw, unprocessed meat. This treatment results in the formation of a 
reaction product, carboxymyoglobin, which has a colour similar to that of 
oxymyoglobin found in fresh meat but does not readily dissociate after forming. 
The FACC noted that carboxymyoglobin is not a normal component of meat 



13. England and Wales SI 1953 No 246. 

Scotland SI 1953 No 246. 

Northern Ireland SR and 0 (NI) 1960 No 165. 
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and considered that its presence could mislead consumers into believing they 
were buying fresh rather than treated meat. On the other hand the FACC noted 
that of the currently permitted packaging gases, nitrogen is relatively inert and 
oxygen and carbon dioxide are participants in the normal physiology of muscle 
tissue. Whilst therefore the FACC did not object to the use of the normal air 
gases in the packing of meat, it concluded that the use of carbon monoxide as a 
treatment for fresh meat should not be permitted. We concur with the FACC. 



SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

49. The following is a summary of our recommendations: 

General 

(i) There should be specific controls over the composition and labelling of 
mince (paragraph 24). 

(ii) The composition and labelling of mince should be subject to specific 
statutory provisions (paragraph 27). 

(iii) Such provisions should concentrate on establishing informative labelling 
rather than rigid compositional standards (paragraph 28). 

Name of the food 

(iv) The name of the food should carry an indication of the species or mixture 
of species of meat present in the mince (paragraph 32). 

(v) The name “X mince”, where X is the name of a specific species or mixture 
of species of meat, should be prescribed by law for all raw carcase meat 
which has been minced, ground or otherwise comminuted, but excluding 
that which has been mechanically recovered (paragraph 32). 

Fat content 

(vi) All mince should carry an indication of its fat content by means of a 
quantitative declaration expressed in terms of “not more than X% fat” 
(paragraph 38). 

Use of offal 

(vii) Where offal is used in mince the name of the product should be “X mince 
containing offal”. Where desired the word “offal” could be replaced by the 
name of the specific type or types of offal present. If the species of origin of 
the offal is different from that of the meat this should be reflected in the 
name of the mince (paragraph 43). 

(viii) Only those offals, recommended as “permitted” in uncooked products in 
the 1980 Report of Meat Products, should be permitted in mince. The use 
of all other offals should be prohibited (paragraph 45). 
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Other Ingredients and additives 

(ix) Where mechanically recovered meat is used as an ingredient in mince its 
presence should be declared in the name of the product and it should not 
contain other than permitted offal (paragraph 47). 



FSC/REP/77 



1983 
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APPENDIX 1 



List of organisations and individuals from whom representations have been received 

Trade Interests 

Bacon and Meat Manufacturers’ Association 

British Multiple Retailers’ Association 

Co-operative Union Ltd 

Meat and Livestock Commission 

Scottish Federation of Meat Traders’ Associations 

The National Federation of Meat Traders 

Enforcement Authorities and Related Interests 

A P Allen Esq, County Trading Standards Officer -East Sussex County Council 

Association of Public Analysts 

Association of Public Analysts of Scotland 

A C Bushnell Esq, Public Analyst -Lancashire County Council 

Cheshire County Council 

Convention of Scottish Local Authorities 

Gloucester County Council 

Local Authorities Co-ordinating Body on Trading Standards 
London Borough of Barking and Dagenham 
London Borough of Islington 

London Chief Environmental Health Officers Association 

Moir and Palgrave, Public Analysts 

A R Philips Esq, Public Analyst -City of Cardiff 

T E Rymer Esq, Public Analyst -East and West Sussex 

J H Shelton Esq, Public Analyst 

Society of Directors of Trading Standards in Scotland 

Strathclyde Regional Council 

The Institution of Environmental Health Officers 

West Midlands County Council 

West Yorkshire Metropolitan County Council 

Consumers’ Organisations 

Consumers’ Association 
Scottish Consumer Council 
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APPENDIX 2 



EXTRACT FROM FOOD STANDARDS COMMITTEE REPORT 
ON OFFALS IN MEAT PRODUCTS 

RECOMMENDED CATEGORIES OF OFFALS 
ANATOMICAL NAMES AND RECOMMENDED COMMON NAMES 



LIST A 



Permitted Offals, ie Offals from Animals or Birds of Species the meat of which is 
normally used for Human Consumption and which may be used in Cooked or 
Uncooked Products. 



Anatomical Name 


Common name which may be 
used for labelling purposes 


Mammalian Species 




Diaphragm 


Skirt (cattle only) 


Head Meat 


Ox cheek (cattle only) 




Bath chap (pig only) 


Heart 




Kidney 




Liver 




*Pancreas 


Sweetbread 


Tail Meat (skinned) 


Oxtail (cattle only) 


* Thymus 


Sweetbread (cattle and sheep only) 


Tongue 




Avian Species 




Heart 


Giblets (when the gizzard and neck in List B 




are included) 


Liver 





* Prohibited offal as at present defined. 
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LIST B 



Offals which are part of the Animal or Bird of a Species the meat of which is 
normally used for Human Consumption, which are customarily removed from 
the Carcase in the Process of Dressing and which are known to be used in Food 
for Human Consumption. These Offals may not be used in Uncooked Products. 
The Offal of Cattle, Sheep, Pigs and Poultry may be included under the Generic 
Term “Offal” for labelling purposes. 



Anatomical Name 


Common name which may be 
used for labelling purposes 


Mammalian Species 
Blood 

Blood Plasma 

Brain 

Feet 

Intestine, large 
Intestine, small 


Cow heel (cattle only) 
Sheep’s trotters (sheep only) 
Pig’s trotters (pigs only) 
Chitterlings (pigs only) 


Lungs 

Oesophagus (meat) 
Rectum 


Lites 


Spinal Cord 
Spleen 

Stomach (non ruminants) 
1st Stomach 
2nd Stomach 
3rd Stomach 
4th Stomach 


Tripe (after cooking) 
Tripe (after cooking) 


Testicles (lamb only) 
Udder 


Lamb fries 


Avian Species 
Gizzard 

Neck 


Giblets (when the heart and liver in List A 
are also included) 



Printed in the UK for HMSO Dd 736425 COO 4/83 
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